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ABSTRACT 



The most ^obvious and difficult problem with which edlicators of 

ml^grant cWidren have had to co0e ,is that of frequent Jnterrt^tions In the child's 

education caused by his migration. Various solutl«is have been put forth over 

the past three decades. These have Included providing mobile schools and 

staff, residential stjhi^ols, uniform r^ord transfers. Interstate credit exchanges, 

^nd special curriculuns- 

Receiving, by far, the most attenticm and effort have been various 
.•- • ■ ^ ' ) * . . ■ > • ••• ' 

attempts to bring continuity to migrant chlldreft's education throufcjh the transfer 



of uniform records bet%veen schools* ( 



I nterstate plannlhg has incr^sed markedly In the past decade 

.since the avallabJIIty'of migrant eduq^atlon funds under the Elementary and 

' ' -^ . /' ' \ • " ■ ' > . 

Sefcondary Education Act, but planning remains piecemeal with no effective ' 

^ • / *\ * ■ 

coordination at the Fecjeral levet* - 

The" most notable efforts to deal with the que^lon of educational 
contkiuity have t^ken plac'e putslde the public school system. On the other hand, 
the pti>l{c scywols have. concentrated on finding ways to create continuity where 
thdr^ 55 no cjontln^lty; ways to flt^lhe child with a disordered life style Into an 
rderly^schoo! system* ' / - 

Limited rejjptriltion has been given to the fact that the only real 



continuity lies within the migrant child himself • In becoming overly concferned 
about* sequenced,! earning, test scores, dally attendance and pf^oper records, 
educators of migrant children lose sight of Jhe fact that vy^lle stfcject matter is 
' Important^ it is the use that the child is able to make of what he knows^thpt is * 

■ .. ■ ■ , . i .'• ■■ ^ 

most impprtant. , ' i " 3 
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\. \ INTRODUCTION 

\ -X ■ 



It Vs difficult to provide an adequate education for migrant- 
childre»i b^^use thei^edktcation Is constantly InteV^rupted as thay move from 
place to pla^e. Over the past decade, as federally funded pro-ams for mi- » 

grant chlldrcfi have becbiTTe widespread* a m^iMoer of programs have Been 

\ — ' ' $ 

initiated for the purpose of providing contimiity In migrant children's eckicatlon. 

Millione of dollars have been s|>ent in this effort. Most of these expenditures 

• * ■ 

have been for the development and administration of an Interstate necord 

transfer system A . ^ 

Other efforts have included staff develofmc^, jMcher exchanges^ 
curriculum development, interstate task forcest and interstate credit exchanges. 

No effort has been made» to date, to r^K>rt ck) or to examine these 
fefforts to^prOvide continuity In the migrant child's education* TH^s paper sedcs 
Scarry out thatjask* Unfortunately, many of the programs are In the process 
of evaluation and others ar^too new to effectively measure their ilRpact/ 

Nevertheless, this paper does examine the nature of the present 
efforts and reviews the development of the concept of continuity through the 
literature and from the author's persdnal perspective of more than 25' years' 
invplvement with migrant children. 

The paper does not atterTV>t to review all programs which have 
set cqntlnufty as their primary purpose. It does attempt to descrjbe a cross- 
section which are believed to be representative of the Interstate programs. 

This paper should be of v^lue to the administrator, the declsion- 
maker, the teacher, and others concerned with migrant education. It is the 



author's ^^pe that It wIM strmuiate thrnklng «nd widespread discussion about 
tbe bro«te^ meaning of continuity and that it wii.i open up possibilities of 

J, , ■ ' ^ . ■ ■ 

new approaches to the question of What to do ab^t the migrant cfilld's Inter- 
.rupted ecfcicati<m. 



.1 
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CHAPTER I 

A RAi-^ONALE FOR PROVIDING CONTINUITY 

. IN MIGRANT EDUCATION \ • 

Mobility is a, way of life for millions of the world's population, 
v^ln the United States frequent corporat^^employee transfers, mobility of military 
personnel and their dependents, the temporary Influx .of construction crews on 
major projects, and the season comings and goings of circus and carnival workers, 
» fishermen t aixi fartti workers has become acc^t<xf « 

Nevertheless t relatively littte attention has been given to mobMe 
populations or to what happens to their chlldrmi — both psychologically and educa- 
tlonally. Is known that children do not always adjust well to moves. Even In 
families which are supportive and flexible, the interruption In the flow of a child's 
life cffn be traumatic. 

It Is not krwwn how rmich more difficult life becomes for the child 
who moves several timesj a year at best,, or at worst, has no place to c^^T^ame. 
Literature on the-mlgrant farm worker* farrrfly Is filled with poignant examples of 
children who reach out for swnething to rwrllsftoer, something tangible to hold on 
to, s(KnethIng pertnanent to relate to. The quest for permanence Is a never-ending 
one for many migrant children. For mobile children like those f<^nd In the mf^rant 

V 

. education programs there Is only one surety — that soon they will be somewhere 

A ■ 

else* 

♦ 

Migrant children, as defined by the eligibility criteria of the 
Elementary and Secondary Edftcatl6n Act (E5EA), are those who move across 
a district or state jine at least once during the year with a pa^ent or guardian 

■ . ♦ 3 . . '1 • - 



t seeking work in agriculture or fishing. White some children mey make only 
one or two moves each year > others make many more* Some follow an ani|uai 
route,, returning to familiar places/ Others seek mit or wind up in new places 



each year. Although former migrant children ofteft refp9{n In ESEA programs 
for to five years^ ^ey do not face theiproblems ofHp^rrupted ec^atfoif as 



S9tn in 

do the children who still migrate. 

In any case, every child who Is legally enrolled In emigrant 

education program has experii^iced a geographic move, by deflniticHi. \t may 

be assumed that most have also been er^olled In at leas»t one other school ijkiring 

the past year. Many will have ehter€»d and left the school at some time other 

than the normal beginning or end of a school term or year. 

Because the movement of farm woH<ers Is subject to siK:h unpre- 

- 

dictable factors as weather land crop conditions, many migrant children move 
with little or no forewarning. Consequently; there Is often no orderly Wlth- 
drawai from school . Arrivals at new schools can be equally t^redictable and 

; , # . . ./ 

'unplanned. " ^ 

* 

The School and the Migrant Child ^ 

f The public*school system is just that — a system. It is organlz^ 

to serve a predictable pofyl^tlon on a predrciable schedute. It Is an orderly 
system. The school system is desired to enabte a child to progress in an 
orderly fashion throughout the school year and through a period of years to 
graduation. Students are required to be present for a minimum amount of 
time and to have records attesting to that- fact jh order to be passed alon^tto 
a higher\ljeve^ and toward the ultinfate^bmpletlon of their. formal education. 



>f\ m^-. it fs livierstandaiaie that the migrant chiid with his unpredictabte 

Q ■ • • ■ . • . .:- . 

^ , V tr^vels.aod his disordered life style^toes xy>X easily fit Into the fh^^Mc education 

systenf as H fi)f>ctlons In the United States/ The child often arrive© at the new 

• . .' . ^ ' ■ . "* • 

' school ^Uh norf^ordSy cofisiderably disoriented and confused -abcHit where he 

' ^h9% <^0m6 fr^ and what his edkitcatlonal expe'rlefxie has been* 

* ' * For any nunber Qf r^asi^sc^tack of diagnostic skijlst Jack of 

concern, or tack of time — the migrant child was often placed in the rear of the ^ 

^room to fend for himself white the rest of t!^ class pursued their regiAar acClvi-, 

' ties« In sprne places, the migrant child has been tunned away«|rfiven for those 

children who contlnu«i to attend scKrol year after year, there has t?een little^ 

.encouragement . Lacking sufficient "btt^xiarce anc|^he personal attention needed * 

to move ahead, migrant children have^often fallen so far behind their peers that 

It becomes embarrassing tor them to contlruie In scnoot* 

For 'the few chi ldren who were able to persist to the comple.tioq 

of the elementary grades, the high school sy^^ was almost hopeless* For the 

cfiild on the move, the difference Jn currlcukmi from schc^l^ school and state 

to state and the schools* refusal to grant credits foriess than a cc^rpleted term 

made It virtually Impossible to accumulate the credits f*equir^ for graduation. 

Anyone famftfar with the pl4)Iic education syst^ knows that . 

individual-state and often, local districts are very autonomous in their rules 

- . * ' \m ^ * 

and regulations. It Is possible for each migrant child to have^Kperlenced quite, 

, .. . 

a different curriculum^and educational philosophy from those adhered to by the 
school system he enters # . ^ • ^ 

Given (1) the orderly system ^of the schools and the disordered 
^ migrant' life style; (2) the inte1^fl^B||stUre of migrancy; and (3) the Ind^erdent 

operational history of the public school systejnt the need fpr some extraordinary 

^ f 

means of dealing with'the education of the migrant child seems essential. 
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/ ^ ^ . Since e<^cat!cNi*is g^maraHy conceived of ajs ^the devetopment 
-df mentof. powers and character, ii^speciaHy throti^ the provision of sy^termltic 
Instruction fe^g. In school and other Institute's of fuH time instruction" ' " 
(Goiiid and Kelb, Eds/« Pictlonairy of Social Sciences > 1964, p. 227)/ It seems - 

piat the rti I grant chlfd must then be fitted into the existing ^ystom since there is 

.■ • .: \ : ■■ ■ ■ ' . ., ..• ■ ■ ' . 

no other readily ayailabie source for hFs^education* ' » • , 

I . We^hayeV as a nation I accepted the f^ct that ta^ 4\ 

have to.pa^s through the-system^*- Jo get jobs we+iav^ to show evidence of having 
parsed through the system v^lth some degree of competence(^ The rj&al challenge * 
In migrant education, then, seems to be to provide ''sy^t^atlc InstiHKjtion" for 
chlldr^^v^ho arfe her.e today and g^e tCMnorrow. S<wie way nuist be fotrri to / 
ccHnpensate for thb-lnterruptlons a mfgrant chrid^sui|lly experiences In his edu- 
cation* / ^ . 

A review of the literature related to migrant ecbcati<^ Indicates 
that "to provide continuity" becomes a sort of catch phras^ justifying af I kinds 
of Interstate and Inter-df strict activities. 

Continuity in Education 
What Is It? 

What, does continuity in education mean? * And, e^ecially, what 

-I 

does continuity mean in terms of migrant educat^^? * * 

Continuity basically m^ans something continuous and uhintet^rupl^d. 
It connotes progression from ope poln| to another. One educator has described 
continuity as being both horizontal and vertical. Educational continuity, then, 
may be said not only to move ahead in an uninterrupted program of studies, but 
also to move upward, building one learning or skill on top of another. 



* . Is sucb dontlnuU^ e^er possible for the migrant chUd? Certainly 
th^re are many interrtpt Ions' in a m!grant*cHrtd*s eckication over Oie ccHirse of 
10 or 12 years, 'f^up^eri t\y^ Hkeiihood of the mlgrai^t child having brief echicar 
tional experierK:es qf two to«six wedcs duration may lessen his capaiciiy to retain' 
material because h€ has Jes^ opportunity to reinforce his learning. Thje migrant- 
chHd experlQf^es Interruption^ both 1p time In school and In learning se^eoc^e* 

By definition ccH^inuity cbes not eidst for the migrant child* Surelyt 
then, continuity" in mlgr^ant echjcatfon must take oh a ^f^'*' meaning. This new 
meaning musj be In a compjfensatpry sense and surely should Involve changes both 

' In the child and irt the educatfSc^l system* 

. • .Chupter IV gives an overvie\(v of some of the current effort-s to 
provide continuity Irj migrant education throug(fi Interstate prc^rams. For the 
most part these programs are desired to help maneuver the child through the 
system as It exists by providing enrollment ahd attendance data, grade placement ' 
recprds, and-^^lVl^ormatlom Other acUvitie^ concentrate on Informing the 
teacher about the *nvlronment^in which the child flixJs himself while on the road 
or at home base and about the nature of various schools to which the children go 
when on the move. - 

The enphasis is on the externals of the system— <io{ng to and for 

• the child^ In practice there is little which seeks to help the child and his famify 
acquire the skills to deal ^ith the system. 

It f^jjj^sible that the capacity of migrant families to help educate" 
their own children has been 6nderestimatecf and that they are capable of taking • 
far more responsibility than the school^s have allowed them to. Perhaps In over^ 
looking the parents, we have overlooked the most valuable allies we have in 
providing for the education of the migrant child. The child and the family carry 



• . / , . _ - . . . 

wlthjri thMfisetv^ a ri^turat ^ontinuSty whfdi cannot foe matched by any amount 

. ■ , * . ^ ' • ■' ■ •■ ♦ 

of art Iflcttil or ccmpensatory continuity. . « • ' . 

Migrant at^cators should look more'Closety at Karolyn (^Duld, 

who tfrgues forpfacing emphat^Is cmi giving t ha ctilid skHls to rapkity accormnodata 

to the new situation and maneuver" through the systetn himsell (Cknlferenc'e on / / 

Staff Developrhentt, 1973, pp. 24-^26). And, ^t Kelly (Humanizing education, 

/ * • ' 

1 969) who wrote: The sequence ?$ from the learner out and the scdpe is as. for 
outward as he can go . [p • 14] , - " 

■^^ , In the end /pontlnulty^^mlgrant edt^«fi€wi must mean bringing 
together all those factorsywhich impinge on the child's total educational experience — 
th^ child and his feelljf^, his attitudes, his environment, his parwits and family, 
the crew, the «npIoyer, the community, the school — in order to creiite wlthFn ~ - 
the child a coherent- whole. If need be, the system ^ust be bait, not the child. 
How naturally coordination of all services at the national , state, and local level 
falls into place when we are able to perceive them a^ a part of cwtlnufty for the 
child's whole life. 
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' « ' .CHAPTER*JI ' ' 

; . ' . ' LITERATURE REVIEW* . . / 

,Thpr« Is alrm>*' literature which deaie spefclflcally with con- 

• - . •• • . • •*/'* • ■ 

' -tlnulty In migrant^ education .'as a separate entity. In fact continuity does not ' 

/ ■ ' ' 

appear to be a common >voJtl In the vocabulary of edgcftors-, In general . No 
entry on the subject appears In the ten volume Ene^l<^eci^ of EAicatfon pg^ . 
Ilshed by MacMfllan. In Selected Bibliographies on Migrant Education publlsheg~^ 
by ERIC/CRESS and citing from 1969 to 1979 tfufre Is not a sl^^le eniry unckir 
continuity am no more tt^an a 1^ if dozen i^er |he headings of Interstate coopera- 
tlon or Interstate programs. 

» ' It has been necessary, therefore, to review considerable numbers 
of reports,, articles, evaluation afid program plans, aril to draw upon the author's 

own knowl^ge of migrant educ^tfon/fn order to identify programs which either * 

% • / ■ / 

purported to provide, continuity of which might be considered as contributing to 

feuch continuity. j' 

// / ■ - 

It should be clarified from the beginning that only one or two pro- 

grams specif tcaH)< sog^t t0 measure, the Ifrpact of Interstate programs cot con- - 

ttnulty of education for migrant children > 



0 I 



Literature Prior to thp Elementary and Secondary 
' Education Act Programs 

^arly Research In Migrant Education 
f n 'the early 1960«s, the National Gouncil on Agriculture Life 
and Labor (NCALL) and the Rural Education Association (REA) of the National 
Education Assoctation (NEA) developed an interstate research and pilot edu- 
cation program in migrant education. Dr. Shirley Greiene, a rural sociologist, 
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''J was employed ^o took at how children of migrant farm workers were faring in 
the natldn's schodts. He reported oh such things as attendance t^age/gracki ' 
placement, iecc^wmfc conditions and thteir effect on school attendance » and 
fami ly I school r and c«mH#iit 

At the same lime a program specialist, Ms. Elizabeth SuttCHi, . 
was employed to work lr> ,a*si«)ervlsory capacity with schc^ 
County, Florida, atid North Hanf>t(m County, Virginia^. Her jotj was to assist 
the schPois to develop new methods for working with the migrant c^illdt* . ^ 

The findings of this project wfere n^K>rted In two publications: ' 
ThcL Education of Migrant Children (Creenee NEA, 1954) and Krowing and ^ 
Teaching the Migrant Child (Sutton, NEA, 1960)a As far as can be determined 
the term continuity was pot used In these two significant <^riy publications, 
although both Greene and Sutton were aware of the dlsconlf^lty In the educa- 
lion of migrant children. They recognized that teachers were rK>t prepared 
to do rapid diagnosis and piacanent without the usual records. Sutton also . 
emphasized that t^\e existing school curriculum and organization were not - 
necessarily suited to the migrant chilli's learning needs* 

Sutton^s work heavily en^asized developing teachers' individual 
diagnostic sl^lIs and adapting the school curriculum and organ^atlon. She 
found that the usual school report cards were of little value, but that perswial 
notes which the children sometimes brought from previous teachers were helpful. 
/ Sutton recommended that children be helped to prepare self-evaluation sheets 

« 

which they would take with them. 

Another effort to promote continued learning was the design of 
currlcultmi to be used for learning while on the road. Working with parents 
and crew leaders, Sutton encouraged use of travel as an education tool. The 



curriculum planned Included stop-overs to see historical sights along routes 

■' / • ' ■ • ■ 

commpnly .traveled to reach 4iew work sit^. '. ' ' ' - / 

•* ■ • • . ' . ^ ^ ♦•, J- ■ . - r^^' 
6ree;^e's (1954^ p. 72) study of school attendance found that 




Nss tH^43% af migrant children r^elved 150 days of schooling, while 1^-8% 

got te^s man 120 days«< After age 15, attendance dropped to less than 3j^days^ 

.at school per ylar . Less than one In flve,.of .those enrolled .at all reposed 

attending as many as 150 days.' ^ .'' ■< * ■ . . 

SucH a dismal hecord led Greene to conclude that 

In the face of this evidence It se«Tis clear that there Iji/hb complete 
solution to the prc^lems of eckicatlon for migrant chlldri»i short of the 
ultimate elimination of agricultural mlgrancy. Any «pd all recortwiwKla- 
ttons in this r^rt, helpful as they may be, will best, palliative 
,ln an unsatisfactory eckrcatlonal situation, Froqu^t upro^tlngs and 
read^stments ^simply do not provide the' condltlonijh for'a 
satisfactory educational experience, either In tw jlinlted tecNilcajlN 
sense of stisject matter learning or In the broacl^r social sense of . 
preparation for mature living In a democracy, 74r^753 

First National Conference oh Migrant Eckrcatiw 

Early in 1964, the National Commfttee on the Education of 

* ■ , i 

Migrant Children (NCEMC) convened in the first National Conference on Migrai^t 



Education In St. Louis, Missouri. It brcxjgHt together, at their own-request, 
educators from state and local education agerKies to discuss (1) the m^hodology 
and basic content of an educational pr^ogram yvhich would meet the needs migrant 
children; (2) coordination of available community services; and (3) resources 
available to states for migrant education through federal and state programs. 
THeT recommendations called for a se^^es of regional and Interstate meetings for 
planning and for an enlarged natloi^al meeting in 1965 to work on program imple- 
•mentation (National Workshop, NCEMC, 1^4, p. 4). ' < ^ 
Proposal/f or. Continuity of Migrant Child Services 
In the fall of 1964, under the first grant made for mlgr'-ant acti- 
vlties under the newly Inau^rated Economic Opportunity Act (EOA), NCEMC 

.11 
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was faked to de%(elop a plan for coordination and continuity of services for 
misranC^chlldren. this appears to be the first time that the term contlnuityr * 
Was ser*1fbusty applied to program development for migrant children. 

'As a first step, NCEMC called together provl<ters*of services 
In the East '.Coast states in a cdnference at Avon Park, Florida, In Febriwry 

0^19651 The purpose of this consultation, as explaipec^by^Cassand^ ' 

>• . '\- , 

^tockhurger, NCEMC pi/^ctor was ' . . 

1 , To develop channels for communication, cooperation. and coordi- 
nation pf planning and programming for migrants on an Interstate ^ 
and an Inter-area basis, and ' ' 

♦ 

,2. To establish guidelines for "the maximum* use and continuity of 

existing services and those to be developed uxJer the EGA and ^ 
similar anti-poverty efforts. (Consuliatlon Raoort and Recom- " 
mendatjoas . W5, Foreword) ; 

Recommendations from this Consuitatjon are Included *here In. 

some detail because It^fs believed that they arc the historical basil; for much 

of what followed in the late sixties and the seventies. However, It should be 

Immediately evident that both experience and the availability of program^and ' 

administrative funds have added a degrete of sophistication and expectation to 

the current efforts. 4 

The following !s a cross-section of recormnendations from 

■ 4f ^ ■ 

various work-groups' and f rom the Consultation as a wholis.- Ofply the recom^ 
mendations most related to the concept of continuity and interstate cooperation 
and planning have been Included. . 

- Curriculum,- textbooks and methodology should be coordinated on an 
interstate basts, [p. 22] " . , 

J 

- An Interstate clearing house should be established to coonjinate 
Infonnatlon on curriculum, teaching materials, techniques, school 
locations, opening dates, movement of students, academic status, 
special needs, personnel training, and scf forth, [p. 22] 



More effe&:tiye use ^^oufd be made of health and oducaticKi records« 
de^lte^pres^t problems. Iiy./28] . « 

- Maximum atjiention on MkicaUooat^ contfnulty ^houM be placed on home 
^ * base schools/ lip. 28| / T. ' ' • ' 

^ ■ ' * .' ' * 

- To provide continuity In all sen/{ce$, s rho^lle temn appi^ch was 
' suggested. -^The teemf would move with the migrant strdkn^ A Qpm» 

•ii * munlty organizer spei^fallst would make advance arraHgements for 
^ comiTK^Ity services. I The role of the teami would be to fid oiig^ants 

* in utilizing sen^lces. it was i^r^^^slzed that a mobile staff ^»proa6h\ 
had proved feasible (tf^g^ the Migrant Ministry of the National Council 
' ^ of Churches),, but not a mobile services a^i^roacH. (p^ 

A mobile services approach was deemed undesirable because It'lsoiates, migrants *" 

from the cofTKnunlty and removes responsibility fi^jm the corrHTl^lty iMiich benefits 

: • ' ' _ ■ ■ • * . 

from their labor, and b^ause of the unstable pattern^ of movement of the migrant 
population, ( Rm^ort and Recomrnendat Ions > 31) 

It was proposed that a resld^tlal school syst^ be established 
foK migrant children ckjrlng^elr elementary and secondary school years In order 

to resolve the many probl^s related to education and mobility. ( R«H>rt and 

* • ■ J . 

Recommendations , p, 30) s , . i ' 

It has been prqposed that a desmonstration'project be Initiated to 
develop techniques for continuity of day care from Infancy to adolescence, and • t'** 
recommended that a specialist be &tlpioyed to explore the problems Involved In 
providing sCich continuity. ( Report and' Recommendations « p. 22) / . ' 

As a follow-tt) to the Conference and based on Its reconwiendations, 
a proposal for providing and imprpvfng coord frwt Ion and continuity and day care, 
health and education services for children of migrant farm workers was submitted, . 
for funding, t'o the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) in 19^. The first com- 
ponent planned a communications network among service agencies and between 

m 

migrants and services* The Day Care Component strengthened channels of com- 
munlcation, establlshe^^js^^iff procedures, program requirenents and In-service 
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tr«ifi!n9> ind cQfardinated s«rvic«s among «clay cArei health' and education 
agencies serving migrant chlldr^. ; ♦ ' ' 



The third component set up sti^hnloal asslsliince laboratory 

for migrant education.* Developed In- cpnaultatlon with specialists In a number? 

' ,■ ' ■ < o ♦ 

of fields, It emphasized better administrative planning on an I nter^iil strict anrf 

interstate basfs. Staff deveiopment Institutes wHh feiiowshlps were provfd^t 

as V¥ere in-service prqgrams, purrlculum and materfafs deyeiopmente^ 

^ • • • ' ■ / ■ . \ 

Although th! ^comprehensive proposal \vas i^equested by OEO, 

' ' ■ . -r . ■ \ 

OEO did not fxMtyd Ft, apparently because of a change In leadership which placed 
> . ■ ' « ^ ' ■ 

a lesser priority on services to ch!ldrmi« Emphasis was plated Instead on 

Marpower training which It was believed would obviate the need for c<Kitlnued 

* 

. » 

services to children. • . , 

, : * State Programs in Migrant Eckicatlon Prior to 1967 

An early rev/ew of migrant educaticKHf Selected State Progt^ams 
(USOEe 1963). reported on seven state programs; The major problem identified 
was continuity of edj<^lonal programs between states. George Haney, staff 

speclaifst for the USOEJn migrant education, found that it *yas almost Impossible 
to get educators to agree on what constitutes a good eckjcational program. 
( Se>e<?ted Programs , p. 36) ' • 

Haney suggested Hiat further research and planning were needed 
In many areas. He cited specifically inter-school arxl interstate agreements, 
^n improved curriculum ^ standardized transfer records and short units of study* 
( Selected Programs , p. 17) T 

At that time Carifornla and Colorado had agre^ents vyith other 
communities, Inland out-of-^state, for record transfer by mall* California 
regulations required schools lo transfer records* Students were given postcards 

' 14 ^ 



to prttSftnt to th« next sthcHof . \ ( Selccte<^ Programs , 19&f I'^e* '^^^ 

. • ' ■ .-V-'' 

\\ was also notw^^that there was ah urgi^t need for rnterstate 

agreement ort the infofrnatidi to \» pr%s«itad on transfer records and the. 

• « . ■ ■ ■ , ■ ,, - 

method. of sendf.ng recorcis from school to school. ( Selected State" Programs , • 

• ' * ■ ■ '\ 

1963, p. 17) . ' * ' . . 

Lf^erature Alter Passage of ther^lementary and Secondary ^ 
' / " ^ Educatfcyi Act 

Migrant Education Gonferenccs 

A ma^r body of literature in migrant educatlcKi Is related to 
interstate worksh<^s and conferences* fJlost of the conferences follow a similar 
formats Af though many of the conferences, which are ptamed by the host state^ 
and a selected group of other states i getierally h&ve differ^t overall themes, 
the^r contents rarrain similar. Various state groups are asked to lead workshbps 
on a wide range of topics siich as Criterion Rea^ng, the Migrant ^udent Record 
Transfer System' (MSRTS)r math skiHsj etc^pT 

In 1977 the Eastern Stream States Conference held |n Atlanta 
bad as Its theme •'.Continuity In Migrant Educat{cm>." A review of the goals of 
the cpnference and the report of the conference did not reveal any special empha- 
sis on the theme which was essentially different fr<^ that of most other regional ' 
and national workshc^sjind conferences • * ' ' . 

In the early 1970'sl the Cgbinpt Cwimlttee on Opportunities' for 
Spanish Speaking People prepared a statement on National. Coordination of 
Ml grant Programs (Washington, D.C., n.d.). The paper emphasized that • 
agencies have not succeeded In coordinating their efforts to increase planning 
efficiency, service delivery, or maximum utilization of pr«ser)t resources and 



sand manpower. The C^lfwt C^mittee w^t on record as si^iporting the'be- 

lief^t coordination ]*equires national responsIbHU)t and that provldinchcoftpre^' 

.' ' ' ^: . . . ^ ^ ' 

heinslve services transcend^ s^te and regional boundarl^ and goes beyond the * 

ifmits of separate legislative authority held by administering agencies, [pp. 1->16] 
\ , The Commis's^ipn recopwended the establishment of a Special Office 
of Migrant Affairs (SOMEA) which would have coordinating and. monitoring fmctlons. 
Af the regional level It would relate to Federal Regional Qxjncils and at thd state 
level to.sjwolally appointed ^vemorsV Interagency committees. (Cabinet 
Committee, pp. 1-15) * ' ' • 

Aboutj'lhis same time, the Manpower Administration of the United 
States Department of Labor (USDOL) setup a national coordination -experiment. 
The work was ccmcentrated In the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and In nine 
receiving states. A major needs assessment was done in T^xas. Families were 
then traced to other states where an attempt was made to dey^lop services. It 
was found, however, that It was dlfflctilt to develop the services as well as tp ■ 
trace ail the families. It was found that/for such a plan to work It would r^lre 
close coordHnatfoh with all- service providers. ("New Ways to Help Migrants,*' 
Rural Manpower . (JSDOL, 1972; alsoc.'f. Abt Associates, Cambridge, 1969) 

Assessments, Evaluations » Reports y-' 

ml ■■ y 

A number of states have carried out needs assessments. Thesfs 
have required some Interstate activity. FlorKda and Arizona, using the same 

• f 

research format, compared the data between the two states. What use has been 
made. of this compai^ative data Is not clear. ' 

The Indiana Mlgra^rt^^iucatlon Needs Assessment carried out 
Interviews, classroom observations and parent Interviews In the Pharr, San 

Juan, Alamo School District of Texas. This was to Improve their needs 

) ^ 

* 16 ' 
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assessment Instrument for children c^ijn^ jhto fndiana from Texas. T^t 
search was also lntended*to provide Infbrmftion to policy makers at the state 
level. ( Indiana Needs Asses^wit , State Department of Edujpatfon, 1975) 

Exemplary Programs f<^r MlgrantiChlldren (Mattera and Steele, 
1974, p. 11) saw the ESE>^ and the QE^O as J dir^t attack on thJproblems of 
educatit^l continuity. Hoyvever, ft wis felt ^t^ihe aliocatiori of ESEA funds 
.directly to the states Had precluded'the ^imlnation bf problems with continuity 

• , «' . " ... ' . 

"as c^Mickly as might have been possible if the proi^irams had bpen natipnally ad- 

ministe'red as are the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act prt^rams such as the 

■ ' ■ »^ 

.High School Equivalency Program (HEP) and Head Start." Two pro-ams were 

cited as In place and contributing to the continuity of migrant education. These 

. t . . , 

were the Migrant Student Record Transfer Syst«n (MSRTS) acjd the HEP programs 

Wednesday's Children (1971). the first national repoH onESEA 

migrant education programs » cited a lack of national planning and i^dership as 

major Weaknesses of the program • It declared that 

The education of migrant childrai is interstate In nature and national 
in scope. Solutions to the educational probl^ns of migrant children * 
are not to be'fouod In the hit or miss manner of present patterns of 
program dt^^elc^ment by the states and \ocdi districts » but must become 
a parf of an organized national thrust, [p. 110] 

An Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA TltTe^ Programs for 

Migrant Children of Migrant Agricultural Workers carried oflt by Exotecft 

1974 for the USOE, Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation^ found that 

Program design and instructional approaches do not havd sufficient 
uniformity qnd continuity between the base and receiving states to 
meet the educational needs of migrant students .... Lack' of national 
^X,4>pc gram strategies impede coordination In program planning, [pp. 4-5) 

Tb/e Exotech Report concluded, however, that despite barriers to.poc^eratlon, 

the way had.been paved for the de\^lopment of greater continuity In the education 

of migrant children. The report cKjnfludecf that the MSRTS was being used by a 
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r majorit^ig^c^iil^ls and tHal it* had gf^t poientiai f^p ^fhtalnlng continuity 

' . • Later reportS;cbntijfn slmllaV conifnentsabcHit the lack of rwt 

(ilartfifng for continuity in^lha ESEA migrant program. Prpniscs to Keep (1977) 



Cfxit^tds that a ' , 4 

^ ^ Progi%m**are not communicating with one another and Owe Is little' 

leadersljitp ^rofli USOE and the State director^ to facilitate such com- ' 
, ' ' munlcation. ^A* a rel|ult, pDor programs are perpetuated, good pro- 
-ams ahenot diss'«n!nat«i for^repijcatlon and little effort made to ^ 

insure e<^jcat!or^i ccHi^inuity. [p. 'I'd] 

—J . 

<^ A^Smllar pqsitlcKi was take'n the l)4atIonai Council of La Raza 

' In a ^tudy of the administration of th</j>rogram in 1978. they found that efforts 



on tiie 'pa)M: of USOE to exercise lea^rshTp In bringing the states togetfier to 
ccSsrdinate Stervices and programs that wlirafe^y^i-e educatip^l contlrwity have 



been minimal . ( Analysis of Staff Ing USOE . p. 10) '1 
f Cassandra Stockburger In heh status report on comnutnlty ser- 

y!ce$ fo^ migrant children In 1977 ( Communtty Services , 44-t45) found 'th^it 
most program personri*4*i^ere concerned about continuity^ of care and education < 
At tQ,e same tfrnej she found fftt4e In the efforts of the community service 
agencies to provide continuity that had succe^ed. 



In the same yt^^r, InterAmerIca Research Associates In a 
study of migrant child welfare services concluded that 



Autonomous state administration of migrant education programs designed 
^ to serve a mobile national population Is Inappropriate; federal authority 

for direct prografn monitoring should be Increased. Additional federal 
Intervention Is needed ... on assisting coordination with other federal 
programB. [pp, lOZ-lOS] 

The ^^latlohal Advisory Council on the Education of the DIsad- 

'fcvantaged fn a fecial Report on Migrant Education 1979 indicated thefr belief 

that/^ , 
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the most reatistljC.,«pproach to meeting the educational needs of the 
disadvantaged migrant child is throu^ Improvements of the deliviNY 
, ^ ^yst^ for mlgrj^t Miucation prosrams .... The ESEA Titte \ \ 

Mfgrant Education Program must moi«it, sustain and c<Hwnlllnate * *. 
* effective educattorar services, [p. 2] * - ■ ^ — 

The Council saw the MSRTS as being "designed and maintained*' , 

t9 coordinate the services of the multiple school districts "and.^^tHPusJo provfde ^ ' ^ 

contimjity In Instructional goalsi objectives arKi practices J' Mowever, it saw 

a'need for overall in^rovement in "the .function and* reliability of Jthe MSRTS.-" 

( Special Report , p. 7) * ^ * . 

The Council called for a requir^ent that each Stdte Education 

Agency Plan specifically detail l^w the transfer of credits for high school 

graduation from one, state to another will bje accwnpllshed. [p. ^] 

It further recommended that the USO^ Ml grant Education Program 

Administration "develop specific policies and practlces^rfor local and state coordl-^ 

nation activities to facilitate the ad^uate. exchange of infor^nation on migrant 

education program students, service^|^ pQeds, credit accrual » and program 



administration," [p. 8] 



V 



Staff Development Confehence 

The Conference on Staff Development for Migrant Eckjcatlon 

(Report and Action Program, 1973), convened by the National Committee on 

the Education of Migrant Children (NCEMC) in February 1973^ authorized Ihe 

development of a Policjy Statement on staff development for migrant education. 

Thls^statement , endorsed by conference participants, saw the teac^er^^i^^e* 

J^ey to continuity for the migrant child, ^The stat^ent declares- that 

the feature that sets the migrant child apart from other disadvantaged 
children is his md>ility. His educational and community experiences 
are drop-Ins of various lengths. If migrant children are to have sue- 
^cessful educational experiences in the succession of schools they 

** 
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' attendi ft wtti be the staff they c«ne to — the indivfckuiis who provid^ 
an ^sy aciK<stjnent to a mw learning envfrtyvnent, mediate InstrucTioQ,. 
provide health care, serve food and supply transportation — who must 
create and provide these experiences. This means the most impor- 
tant service a school or conwtnfty can provide the migrant child is 
staff trained to meet his special needs, [p. 9] 

The policy statement goes on to say that 

.,,..->^In the priorities related to the eckication of migrant children, s^||f 

development hris not been given t^ natlcmal priority needed to produce 
a sufficient nunber of Indlvlduals'who are responsive to the needs of 
the highly mobile child who comes to th^; who are apMfeclatlve of 
the cultural diversity; ¥vho are skilled In heip4ng the cm\d accommodate 
and adapt to a new environment so he feels a sense#f |l»longlng; and 
who are highly competent In diagnosing and prescrlbff^ lnstnK:tIon 
to meet the child's academic needs* . 10] 

The statement caHed for training of teachers to i^erstand that bac^use of his 

mpbi II ty, the migrant child's / . 

first and foremost need is to accomi^odate to each new environment as 
rapidly as possible so that he can attend to academic learning. [p« 10] 

The fIrM week Is especially critical In terms of the child ei^jloHng 
and getting to know the new environm^t as a friendly, not fearful, 
piece to be and to learn. Teachers should be provided with tecNiiques 
for rapidly evaluating the needs and skills levels of the migrant child 
on an informal basis so that plac^ent In Individualized and other 
programs can be expedited, [p. 10] 

4 

Teachers are called on to develop techniques "to provide each child with a 

« 

sense of accomplishment and success before he moves on*" [p. 10] 

* 

The policy statement called for sensitization of all staff to 
the effects of migratory farm work on the lives of children. Such sensitiza- 
tion "should build understanding of the psychological*effects of repea^^ 
movement, of the lack of a permanent residence and of always being an out- 
sider on the child's ewtional and academic development." [p, 10] 

Jn a p^e-conference paper prepared for the Conference on 
Staff Development, Karolyn R, Gould placed emphasis on the need of the 
child, to develop skills in accommodating to change* 
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A fundamental need of the migrant child is to master the art or skill 
of rapidly ap<boovnodating and adaptl^ng himself to •'new environment 
and classroom so as to resume learning with a minimum loss of mo- 
mentum. In oni seasonal community a chi.ld may be assigned to as ^ 
many as three teachers — one in the early season before regular ^ 
classes adjourn, one In the sunmer session for migrant children 
• only, and onejn the late season as regular classes for residents 
-resi^vne in S^tenr^r. In the^courSe of the year^ the same child may 
attend classes for several months at the home base and for short periods 
as his parents move on to seasonal , noo-sUmmer employment. The 
Migrtant Student Record Transfer System is a mechanism for commiml- 
cating informatl<»i aLoul children to school perscKweh but the child 
must experience acceptance and accommodation within the new environ-' 
menti in and <Hit of school, before he successfully restmies formal 
learning activity, [ppl 24-25] ' , 

Gould goes on to say that 

How to make each classroom assignment a positive experience for the 
migrant child is the chailaige here .... How to define the fitfK:tl(»i 
of each school's experiwKse for each child Is a form of individualiza- 
tion distinct from determining $eQuefK:es of learning wits far aasloh- 
ments . Both are necessary for migrant children, but the former con- 
.cept of Individualization is particularly related to the needs of the 
migrant child with whwn the teacher will not have a full year to 
work . [p . 25] 

Because of the child's life style away from the home base, 

Gould suggests that 

Rethinking of summer school goals may be In order, wtth a reassess- > 
ment of the present emphasis on raising test scores In cognitive areas 
as an unrealistic and Inaf^roprlate <^jectlve In scsi^ner schools. Such 
^ecommendatlons naturally arise from a perspective c»i the migratory 
process from the chlld^s point of vfisv^ and a cor^^t of the temporary 
school On the child's'lffe) as a posltl{<'e|lntervention agent within the 
process* [p^ 26] ^ - 

Parent involv^ent should be examined duall^tlcally: from the stand- 
point of training parents to work with their children so as to Improve 
< — _ continuity in the interim between school enrollments; and involvement 
of parents iH^training so as to facilitate successful adaptation and 
accommodation to newienvironments. [p. 303 ^ 

Tests and Records * ' 

One o^ the more controversial areas related to education of 
migrant childpen is the use of tests. Currently many tests, both standardized 
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urtdi teadier--made, '%re In use. ,Dr. Frark Sciara of Ball State University, 
speaking before the Institute for Teachers of the Disadvantaged In T972, 
described normative referenced tests a^|iav1ng failed miserably as a tool in. 
the educational placmnent of migrant students. On the other hand 1^ was 
optimistic about #»e potential for use of criterion-referenced tests with 
'migrant children. 

Because a criterion-referenced test Is one which contains a 
ccHTiplete Inventory of skills' in^ particular domain or subject-matter area, 
arranged in a hierarchy which allows a student to derrmnstrate his mastery 
of the skills he has learned, Sctara believed that a new day could be dawning] 
In migrant education. ( Criterion Referei4ed tests . Jan. :1972) 

Two years later*, Sclera was equally as entKjsiastlc about 
Criterion tests. The UlfeRTS Is useless unless the Information it provides 
enables "a child's teacher to make a quick decision which will provide ctwi- 
tinuity. Criterion refereqpe reading tests can provide educational ccM^lrHilty 
in reading. (1974, p. 63) 

References to various record systems, Inclullng the cc«T^uter- 
Ized MSRTS, and their role In educational continuity dominate the literature 
on mlgr^t education. The groundwork for the current migrant student record 
transfer system was laid In the parly 1960's. Then as now It was felt by many 
migrant educators that a transfer record was absolutely basic* to any attempt' 
to provide continuity In education for the migrant child. 

In 1965, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Issued a paper ( School Transfer Record) setting forth the rationale for and 
the benefits tolSe derlv^ed from the transfer of records for migrant children. 
The paper stated 
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Nunerous studies h^ve ind{c«tc»i that lack of schcK»i transfer records 
for chlldrfwi of migrant farm workers Is a major problem in providing 
for an Improved and contlmKHis program In e^catfoi^ for these children. 

Adequate schoot* transfer records assist chUdren in making the easiest - 
possible adjustment to a new school environment. They help teachers 
to iffxierstand disadvantaged pupils and to create a friendly atmo^»here. 
They are equally impMrtant to the tcacfwr or counselor as a guideline 
for determining the child's proper grade level so that he may profit 
most from his sch<K>i experiences with the least amoLHit of delay and 
confusion. With such records, school personnel can develop an orienta- 
tion program to Integrate dlsacivantag^ farm-migrant children into the 
cultural life and activities of school. 

" * „ 

Adequate and uniform* school transfer records also have the disadvantage 
of 

1) Conserving time In enrollment 

2) Providing reliable data for permanent school records 

3) improving accuracy 6f information needed for policy ^ 
^ determinatlcm and research 

^ 4) Helping to avoid di4>iicaticHi and repetitions of subject 

matter 

5) Providing InformatlcMi regarding F^ysicfil and mental 
handicaps 

6} Helping schools plan for movement of pupil and size of 
' enrollment 

7) Helping minimize disruption of resident chll^r«i 

8) Providing greater opportinity for CNich child to receive 
a continuous and coordinated program of education 

9) Providing Incentive for a better exchange of Information . 
^ *^ and comnrHinicatlon among schools, [p. 2] 

The portable record which was flrft Issued was described as 

durable and easy to complete. It was to r^aln the property of the pupil • 

One side provided health and general pipfl Information. The other provided 

school information such as location^ child's attendance, grade placement and 

reading level . 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS), a 
nation-wide; computerized system whjch was begun in 1969 and became fully 



operative In 1972, was evaluated In 1975 by the General Accounting Office 
(GAO). The GAO concluded that the "M5RTS was more reliable than pre- 
vious methods used for allocating funds." [p. 10] However, the GAO would 
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not confirm the accuracy of the data because the 1974 vaildaticMi studies carried 
out on the MSRTS did fK>t use an adequate basis for assessment. 

this study of the MSRTS by the GAO tells us nothing about the 
usfi of the systOTi as other than a funding Ic^l to determine the allocaticHi base 
for fiMids to each of the states which is bas^ on futl-t{me-e<^lvaient (FTE) ^ 
cinroliments. This is most unfortunate because the MSRTS has been a cc^tro- 
verslal si^ject f^mi Its Inc^tion, * 

In 1974, the NIatfonal Cormnlttee on the Education of Migrant 
Children (NCEMC) Issued a position paper on the UMSRTS. The paper raised 
serious questions about the system and warned that **s{mpty, because It exists 
Is not sufficient reason to validate It." Ep. 4] ' ' ■ ■ - 

The NCEMC was concerned that the attef^^lon givpn to the MSRTS 
would divert eckicators from the real Job of educating cMldrai. NCEMC *^s position 
was quite clearly that It wa^ "unrealistic to expect that the transfer of Information 
will result In more children performing at their:; capability levels more children 
staying In school and more children's potential being d^^overed," [p. 5] 

The paper further ar^ed that after consideration of the hisfqry 
of migrant student record systems that "the flaws of the systCTi are Inherent 
in the facts of mfgrarfcy" and' that "what the education of migrant children calls 
for Is not the Imposition of orderly systems on their disorderly lives, but the 
skills to cjeal with the disorder." [pp^ 9-10] ^ 

NCEMC^s paper conceded finally that the best use for the MSRTS 
might well be for survey purposes and for predicting movements, a use yet to be 
made of the system, (p. 11] , ' 

While the 1973 Exotech study generally gave the MSRTS credit 
for having made significant Impact on the education of migrant children, the 
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interAmerica Research study, Migrant Chllrf Welfare, d(Wic for H.E.W. In 

1977 ¥viBS not nearly as pos^ve. 

Inadequate recording of base Information and iiujtility of records 
seriously arKumber the value of the systenr. Many res(K>ndents 
Indicated ^t 9. considering the amoi^t of work^ cost and ineffec- 
tiveness of the system, it should be disc<mtimiedf and U^ fUids 
used to Improve health and other supportive services of Title i 
Migrant Eckication* Nevef'theless, a substantial iximber of respc^ 
dents felt that thh system had potential and s^KHild be continued, [p. 101] 

The MSRTS should be funded on a scale that can completely elimi- 
nate the burden it now places on the schools It was design^ to serve* 
If this is not possible, the MSRTS should t^'eii mi nated« and the 
% yood judgment of loca^ school personnel relied on* [p. 103] 

In late 1979 and 1^ the basic information on\he MSRTS will 

be changed again. For a number of years interstate convnittees have been 

developing sets of compr^ensive s^ils Msts which will r^lace previous 

academic and test data transferred on the form. Lists have beeh developed In 

the areas of reading (Spanish and English) ,f Oral Language^ Math and Eeriy 

Childhood Development (Spanish and English) fr«n birth through five years* 

In addition to the lists, descriptive booklets are being prepared to describe 

* .. * . • 

\ ■ 

the Issues shaping the development of these lists* ' * ^ 

An example of these bcK^lets Is the Math Skills Information 

System for Migrant Education > According to the authors, de la Rosa and 

Hackett, the math skills list Is designed to permit teachers to input and 

receive math skills information* De la Rosa describes the Math Skills In- 

formation System as "designed to meet the needs of all its users rather 

than one particular group" [p. 7] and affirms that 

the system is aware of, but takes no position of advocacy in the follow- 
ing Issues or other Issues: a) curriculum; b) hierarchy of learning 
sequences; c) educational philosophy; d) skills importance or relevance; 
e) Instructional strategy; f) diverse concepts of continuity, [p* 7] 
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{The math skills syst«ii was desfgned mder the SfKsnsorshlp of 



Florida and Cali^ijJ^fa migrant education programs. Slhce scvne 100,000 teachers 
and more than 7,000:^c^iooi ^IstrMs might be using the skills list, an attempt 
was nw^e to have thern^h^ln as inany.different ^ills and orientations as was 
possible "within the constr^irRMs of time and resources available [p. 8]." To do 
this, twci steps were' taken, 

1) Each skill statement was structured to possess enou^ g^erailty 
to mateh skill statements used in many different states. 

2) Each skill in the mlgraifk math skill list corresponded to at least 
one (1^ - 6) skill in other Wjpr skill lists that were available to 
the committee at the time ai^d each skill In tl?e major skills lists 
available to the committee corre«p<»xled to at least one skill in 
the migrant math skills list. tp. 8] 

1 * ■ ■ 

Thd Western States Coordinating Council (WSCC) defined skills 

as falling into the following categoric*^: 'readiness, number meaning, whole 

rmmberSt fract I ons,| decimals, percent, mrasurementf geometry, probability, 

statistics and sets. \ ^ 

The ^ilts have been p<i>lished in a.cwnprdiensive list and 

broken Into separate Mini-Math Skills for K -^3, 4-6, an^ 7 



Interstate Taskforce 



ERIC 



The w4h< of the Interstate Taskforce on Migrant Education of 

I 

the Education Commission of the States is recorded In thr*ee Interim Reports. 

\ 

Although the taskforcd^s primary concern Is Interstate cooperation ard cpn-- ; 
tinuity, they have spokisn on a variety of Si^jeclSt 

The taskforce has recommended that the Secondary Credit 
Exchange Program be i coordinated effort among all states / rather than each 
state developing a separate system (Third Report, p. 24) and that "the state 
education agency be required to collect MSRTS Information from all districts^ 
that have migrant workers In their attendance areas." (Third R^>ort, p. 24) 
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• in the health area the taskforce has reccmmended that *^ibe 
MSRTS health r«:ords of migrant chlldroi who reside In non-Title-^ I project 
areas be made available^ to private physicians end migrant health cllnfcs to 
promote cor^nuUy of services** and that **fhe MSRTS health records be ^ 
modified to match that used by other health service programs, $uch as 
Title XIX JMThIrd Report, p. 23) ^ 

The taskforce has urged C<mgress to enact legislation which 
"will Irtsure that the age of children served under Title I Migrant Education^ 
of ESEA be extend^ from the present 5 to 17 age limits to ages 0 to 21 
(Third Interim R^rt, p, 24) Also reconwnended Is that the USOE establish 
"a national InformatlcKi network to Inform parents about early childhood 

a 

services." (Third Report, p. 24) 

Florida piisllshes a directory of migrant edix:ation services 
In twelve states, primarily in the East, it lists each school , its location, 
the type of program and dates, and a contact person with a tel^hcme number • 
This directory !s made availabte to parents leaving Florida so that they may 
sed< out the schools, In the areas to which they move, ( Special Programs > 1 ^) 

Managwnent Guide 

In 1975, the North Carolina State Education Agency pitoflshi 

In behalf of the migrant educators The Migrant Acbilnlstrators N4anagement 

Guide > The goals for the migrant program adrnlnistrators related to contlruilty 

were listed under Interstate Coordination as follows: 

Liaison with other state programs, projects and services* 

Information exchange through such vehicles as the MSRTS. 

Facllltatlon.of cooperation and exchange'of p^sonnel, materials, 
training programs, procedures, and services among states. 
Section in, Article VI 1 1. 
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' CHAPTER HI 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND pTHER FACTORk AFFECTING 
INTERSTATE EDUCATION OFM I GRANDCHILDREN 



The movement of hundreds of thousands ol children across 



state and school district lines In any given year li.as made\^it r^essary to 

\.. . - 

provide si^ecial legislation and regulations to assure apprxabriate cSikicatlwi 

"\ ■ • 

for these chUdren, While In general such ^:>eclat cor^ideraiion has been posi* 
tivei there are a considerable ntW>er of practices* poMcieSy yand regulations 
which seriously affect efforts to provide interstate continuity of ml^ant edu- 

cation. This chapter reviews some of the factors affectifig interstate continuity 

\ 

Legislation ' v 

Most special education for migrant children is provided for 
under amendments to Title l^oM^Te El«nentary and Secondaf^^ EcLcatf^ Act 
(ESEA), beginning in 1966. This legislation provides grants to State eckication 
'agencies for providing stppfemental eckication services to children of migratory 
farm workers and fishermen* \ 

Included in the legislation Itself is a provision that funds wHl 
be used "to coordinate such programs and projects with similar programs ahd 
projects In other states, including the transmittal of pertinent information with 
respect to school records of such children." (Sec. .!42(1), 92 STAT 2178) 

The legislation also mandates that approved projects and pro- 
grams give evidence of^|^ropriate coordination with programs administered \ 
under part B of TIJ|!e^ H I ,of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964 'and 
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undar Section p03 of the Comprehensive Ei^loyment and Training Act (CETA). 
(Sec. 142(2) STAT 2178) Both of these acts provide programs for farm worker 
families. 

In the 1978 Amendments (P.t_. 95-561} a new section was added 

authorizing the commissioner 

to make grants to, or enter into contracts with, state educatipnai 
agencies to operate a system for the transfer among state arid focal 
educ ational agencies of migrant student records and to carry out other 
/Activities, in consultation with the states, to iir^rove the Interstate 
and intrastate coc^lfllnation amj^ states and local education agencies 
of the njucational programs available for mlf^atory sludwits. 
'{^ec. 143(a) STAT 2179) ' * 

to five percent of the total amoi^t paid to state educational agencies In the 

previou|B fiscal year for migrant educaticm pro-ams Is authorized for this 

coohs^ihation activity. In 1980, this could be at least elg^it million dollars. 

(Sec.Wb)) * 

Prior to the 1978 amarximents ^ states were able to carry out 

Interstate activities by setting aside funds or Bering Into agreements with 

t 

other states* Costs were paid from the Indlvlckial states^ administrative bud- 
gets for migrant education. An exanrple of such a set-aside is the Migrant 
Student Record ^Transfer System (MSRTS). - 

Federal Regulations ^ 

Under recently approved regulations to cover migrant eckica- 
tion programs under Title I of the ESEA, the state education agency (SEA) 
could use the funds provided urxier Title 1 for "intrastate and interstate 
coohdinatlon of programs and projects; for coordination of programs and 
projects with other public and private agencies'' and '^operation of the 
migrant student record transfer system/* (Federal Register (FR), Nlov, 13, 1978) 

^ • J 
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Under proposed rul«naklng, p<^t{shed for^onnments in the 

agister <m May 14^ 1979, the new amendments ai^e dealt with* 

Part C, Sec. t1^«25 Special projects for coordination of migrant 
education activities y 

in accordance with section 143 of title I of the Act, the CofrunissloneK 
'may, in consultation with the States, make grants, ccmtracts, or 
cooperative agre^^ts,' with an SEA or SEAs to 
* • ■ ' 

(a) Operate a system for the transfer of school records and 
other information ab^t migratory children; or 
^ (b) Carry out other activities desic||^ed to Improve the in|^r- 
state and Intrastate coordination of migrant education 
projects; or 
(3) [sic] Both (a) and (b), ; ^ 

er Sec, 116d«32 clothe proposed rulemaking, i if" is proposed 

that th^ local eckicatlcHi agerx^y (LEA) be required to sii^mit along with their 

rec^est to tly||^EA for a si^grant, a description of how^^will comply with the 

requirements of the Act (124(f)(1) concerning coordination with other agencies* 

The SEA is required by the proposed rules to develop and im- 

0 

plement a plan to pnimote continuity In the education of eligible migratory 
children. Included in^fcich a plan must be appropriate procedures for 

(a) Coordinating projects within the State. This may Include, for 
example, the Interdi strict exchange of xourse credits or the 
Intrastate sharing of project planning, evaluation, curriculum, 
and staff training materials. 

(b) Coordinating the State migrant education program similar 
programs In other States. This may Include, for Example, the 
interstate exchange of course credits o^he interstate sharing 

• of program planning, evaluation, curricuPum, and staff training 
materials; and \ 

(c) Using fully the migrant student record transfer system, Including 
the transfer of the most current academic, health, enrollment and 
withdrawal information available for the children served, [p. 28191] 
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Federal Policies and Planning / * * " 

'I ■ ' * 

The intent of the E5EA legislation }s that programs for migrant 
children will be ol^jftted by State Ecbcatlon A^ncies, cither directly or througfh ^ . 
Sii^srants to LE As or to other public or private non-protit agencies* The role 
assLtfned> therefore r1>y the Urrfted States Office of Education (USOE) has become 
one of^a funding agerK:y father than one which helps to deyelop eckicational programs^ 

The National <^q^ncTI of La Raza (I^LR) ( Analysis' of Staffing,' 
1978, p» -1), in a recent study of ^e ac^lnlistratlon of mi^ant ecfcjcatlon pro^^ams 
in the USOE i found thi^ ccNitrary to the original Iht^t of the legislator* La Raza 
believes that the ''Congressional int^t clearly placed OE in the position of pro- 
viding leadership in coordination activities," and cited the following to support 

that contention: V • r 

♦ 

The Office of Educat I cfn' should exercise leadership \n bringing states 
• together to coordinate services and programs so that continuity pf edu- ^ 
cation of migrant chlidr^ Is achieved* (U*S« Congressf Hous^ Committee 
on Eckicatlon and Labor, ESEA Amendments of 1966, p. 10) Cp. 19] 

It would indeed seem. that the logical plac^ent for a planning 

r 

^ 

and coordinating role would be at the national level* Howe^iJer, the policies aAd 
practices of the USOE appear to avoid any appeai^ance of "tellln^gjthe states'' 
what to do or how to do anything which might be Interpreted^ as "program." 
As a result, in-front leadership has been provided the staCes' migrant educa- 
tion programs in terms of Interstate planning and development of service 
delivery from the Federal level • 

State Statutes, Policies and Practices 

Some ten states havp been identified as having specific legis- 
lation for delivery of services to migrant families. Most are general In nature. 
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All but one speclfrcally give authority for migrant odkicatlon programs In the 

Stated None appear to provide for any interstate activity , althMjgh rtwie are 

• ... #- 

known to prohibit It. 

The Dlr^tor of the ESEA migrant program In each state Is 

an employee of the state, wl^ther he works full or part time^ As »>ctM|liei$ 



subject to the regulations and practices governing employees of ^ils^^^ncy 
and th5 state. He may also be subject to the guidelines of ESEA# Title I , 
regular program , 

. Title i and the stajtes' ^educatlcmal program^ are designed for 
static populations. State migrant educatfcm directors Initially experienced 
considerable dlffioulty In even leaving their states to meet officially with other 
state directors^ The policy of several states tms been^to permit only one 
out-of-'State trlp^a^tpar. However, ais the program has grown, out^f'-state 
travel for migrant education purposes appears to have become an accepted 
fact in many states. - ' ^/ 

■ m 

On the other hand, State Directors do mt have the authority 
to make commitments In their state programs^ TKeir decislofts must be cleared 
with superiors In their own agency and perhaps wkh the governor's office. 

^ C ommun i ca 1 1 ons ^ 

When dcyaling with a nrK>bile population, an effective ccnmnuni- 
cations system seems to be of the first order* Given the highly developed 
techrwiogy of the 1970^s, when events from around thfe world can ^ transmitted 
live into the living rooms of even remote apeas of the world, there ou^t to be 
no difficulty with building a convnunl cat ions system or network which would 



provide informatlon'^n^'^cd by a migratory population. But this is not neces- . 
sarlly so* 
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Commi^icatlcms systems are costly. They are deperxient on 
a certain pr^lctabjlUy and reUabillty, In dealing with the migrant child 
none of the essential factors are present to the extentVequlred for a^llable 
cormninf cat Ions system. 

Weisb^ (1977/p. 4) says that "It Is not uncommon to find 
one program struggMng in the process of^bralnstormfng out a produtt* such 
as a handbook, while at the same time In another program some 30 or 3»000 
mil^s away the same kind of brainstorming has Iwig be«i cc^tuded and the 
final product . . . Is being Impl^nented-" He goes on to say that 'Mnterstate 
cooperation h&s been discussed for many years at regional* state^snd naticml 
meetings but no formal network of comrminl cation except through the, state 
directors has been Initiated 

Many of the reasons for'poor communication lie In the history 
of American education, which has Its roots in the local ccmmiunlty* There was 
little need for cwnmunfcatlon beyond the bounds of the district, and^«i€rtalnly 
not bej'ond the states, until federal funds became available. In fact, even the 
federal legislation reflects the wish of local school districts to retain a great 
amount of their owrt independence. Consequently, migrant eckicators had very 
Jlttle on whicbi to model a communications system. Nevertheless, sc^e Inter- 
state efforts have been made for communication pij^poses. Some of the activltl 
Include 

K Media — br^hures, program reports, dir^torles of services and 
films. 

2. Regional' and national conferences, workshops, interstate tours 
and teacher exchange^'. 

3. Administrative and planning committees, taskforces and other 
groupings. . ^ 
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4. The Migrsnt Student Record Transfer System and other record 
systems such as the Health Referral . 




At the heart of the education system {s the currlcuiiim. Unless 
the student completes ^ course of study as laid dUt, he does not receive credit 
for what he may have learned. Only the question of attendance creates more 
difficulty for the migrant child. 

There is no single curriculum. A given state r«^ires certain 
basic skills or subject areas Be covered. The school' district may add other 
requirements. The course of study bec<»nos further diversified as individual 
teachers choose their own methods and materials and sec^j^Kes. 
*^ At the secondary level , the curriculum Is much more tro(i>le- 

9 some. It presents a challenge to those 10% of migrant youth who do not drop 

out of school before reaching the high school years. The migrant high school 
student who enrolls In more than one school each year may find that the same 
course will appear with differenjt titles In different schools, Electlves In one 
state may not be accepted \r\ another. Many districts will not give credit for 
any work unless the entire course Is' cwnpletcd. ^ 

Again, the mobile child wFk> tries to fit the system becomes a 
victim of the system. 

There are several current efforts underway to resolve some 
of these problems • These include the development of Interstate agreements 
on credit exchanges and the transfer of academic data from one school to 
another. One effort provides credits out of a single school district for fecial 
work carried out under the stpervislon of the various <^lstrlcts where the 
youth may enrol L (See P. A.S.S. , Chapter I V.) 
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Funding 



The states are permitted to use 1% of their UMnAs for a^lnlstef^ 
ing the migrant ediK:ation pragram. Thf$ is the same amoimt as allowed for 

regular Title 1 which does not have an interstate ccmiponent. This Nks obvi-* 

# . 

ousiy madejt^iifffcult to move lihead with interstate p^oJects which require 
funding from this s<Hjrce. * , 

It is possible that inder the 1978 amenc^ents whlch^provide a * 
5% allowance for interstate projects this fun^ng probleyn for Interstate projects 
may be lessened sc^ewhat. At least it CHjght to be sirrpllflad.^ 

, Data CoHectIng and Evaluations 



Base line data on the ml^qpnt child Is generally lacking or 
extremety unreliabfe. The USOE may know the nuiNber of chHdr€(n identified 
by local school districts at a given time, t^t they have no idea what part of 
the total universe they i|re» The Economic Research Service of the Department 
of Agriculture does compile figures on the migrant hired farfn working force, 
but It does not serve the purpose of children's, service providers except in the 
most general terms. « 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System again has records 
only on those children who have been entered Into the system* How many are 
being missed Js not known • * * 

r • 

Late \n 1979 It Is expected that Researc,h Triangle, junder a con- 
tract with the U. S. Office of Education, wifl cortipfete an extensive study of the 
migrant child 'and for the first time will provide profiles of selected age groins. 
The proflfes have been developed especially for their value In developing educa- 
tion programs. It will also seek to validate th^MSRTS. 

' i2 ' ■ 



Rob«rt Ctil#s, In Itorootact Chlldr«n and other books, has . 
pro</ided some of the best help to teachers and others fn understanding' the 
migrant child in terms of the meaning of mfgrancy. How widely his finding 
and writings are used in pre-servlce^and In-service training of school staff 
is Questioned. , , 

Some limited medical research has been done with ^all sp^oups 
of migrants.' Since nc^ie of these were long term It was often impossible to 
determine the cause of medical problems in children. At best the doctors 
could only draw general conclusions, about the effect- of environment and other 
factors on the health of the children they examined ar^l then generalize about 
migrant children as a whole. •• 

'Several studies such as Wednesday's Chi Idren (V970). Impact 
Study ( and Promises to Keep (1977) have drawn certain concluslais 
about the ftjfctioning of the migrant edircatlon programs as an interstate program. 
But all were handicapped because of the absence of comparative data. The 
mechanisms for long term coHectlon of data and on-going evati^tions have never 
been established In migraht education. 



Credentials/Licensing^ 

No specific credentials are required for working with migrant 
children. In general, staff must meet the licensing requirements of the state 
where employed. Therefore, it would appear that the present requlronents 
for credentials may provide some barrier to the development of Interstate 
programs in which teachers need to be able to cross state lines. However, 
there Js no evidence that this problem is insurmountable. 

Of much more concern Is the lack of consistent programs for 
the development of staff for migrant education across the nation. 
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From time to time,. it is proposec^that a rtatlonat Interstate 
credential be developed or that there be reciprocity in the certlflcetjon of 
migrant educators in order to stren^ien contimjity and cocH^dination. When 
it was suggested that such a credential or reciprocity agreement be included 
In the Reduiations, the USOE replied (Regulation*,- Nov. 1978, p. .5) that 
»*the USOE has no authority to regulate with respect to the licensing or 

• • • 

certification of migrant eekicators." ' . 
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CHAPTER iV 

• OVERVIEW OF EFFORTS TO PROVIDE INTERSTATE CONTINUITY, 

Early Efforts Prfdr to ESEA 

Prior to the avaHabiilty of sii>5tantiai funds for the education 

ft 

of mi^ant children under the Elementary and SeccKxlary EcMcation Act (ESEA), 
there was minimal c^^rtimlty to att«Tf>t to provide continuous eckicatlwi services. 
Before the earfy 1960's only five or six states were Involved In providing special 
programs for mig^ant children and these were on a local or state-wide basis at . 
best. Many of the earlier efforts were carried <HJt by private agencies and 
churches. 

The United States' Office o^^ducatlon (USOE) had a person 
assigned responsibility for migrant edLK:ation on a part-time basis until the 
1960's when a full-time person, Mr. George Haney, was added to the staff as • 
a program specialist in migrant education. But even so, there was no special 
funding for migrant education activities. 

One of the major early efforts to deal with the problem of 
interrupted education was the development of self-contained units of curriculum 
for Christian Education by the Migrant "MThTsTry oTthe W 
Churches of Christ. It is mentioned here because of the unique concqjt on 
which it was based. : 

Educators. responsible for its development believed that 
children's learning was adversely affected by their frequent inabUlty to com- 
plete a unit of work before moving on. Delayed gratification for the migrant 
child is usually no gratification. So to minimize the chance of incomplete 
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learning experiences^ thf staff developed a special curricufun. Each i^y*s 
lesson 4|nd related activities were cc»npiete units within themselves. Tl^ra 
were no long lerm projects which might be left behind if the family should move 
overnight,. The child was a^le to take home completed work at the end of «ach 
day. . 

Each day's imlt was, however, a part of a whole so that the 
child who stayed for several wed<s did move ahead in the development of the 
theme. 

> . * 

Portable Records 

As early as the 1950's a hand-carried record system was 
pressed and some cards were distributed to schools In areas enrolling ml^ant 
children. The card was further refined by Mr. Haney In the 1960'5. This 
plastic-covered portable record was designed, to be durable, simple, and easy - 
t^ complete. It was to be the pr<^erty of the child to tikcf with him as he traveled. 

One side of the record contained health inf oration as well as 
pupil information as to nam^, age, special interests and abilitiest handfb^aps and 
comments, and so forth. The other side of the record carried the present address, 
the address of the school, attendance and enrollment record^ grade placement, 
reading level and sl^ature of the teacher or principal. 

There Is no r^ord of how widely distributed these records were. 
It Is known that neither this record nor a health record distributed about the 
same time were ever effectively implemented. Perhaps this was because there 
were rio funds to reinforce the need with either the health and education personnel, 
par«its or the children. 

The state of California had, for a number of years, a requirement 
that local'^chool districts transfer records. By the early T960's California had 
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established a central registry and depository for records of mt grant children 

^ . - ■ . , ■■ 

in their Eckication Agtncy Offices In Sacramento. Colorack) and Caiifamla 

had also worked out agreem«^ts with certain indlvldial districts in othir 

states for the transfer of records by mail or tel^^'K>ne* 

- • 

Conferw^es * 
Two c<Hifer«ices prior to 1967 gave ^OTiphasis to interstate 
planning and continuity* Both the St« Louis Migrant Education Ccmference In 
1964 and the East Coast Consuita^on on Migrant Children's Services in 1965 
brouc^t together persons worl<{ng with migrant children on an Interstate and 
interagency basis for exchange of Information and plaraiing. 

PlamIng 

Op© of the first st^s taken by the newly funded Office of 

Economic Oppor^bnlty In 1964 was to contract for an overall plan for the 

coordination ahcf continuity of services to migrant children. This plan, which 

< 

was prepared the National Corrtnltlee chi the Education of Migrant Children 

in consultation fcvlth other agencies and spTCialists in the various fields^ of 

health, education and day care, was a major step forward In a coordinated 

approach to m/grant child service^. ^ 

Unfortunately, by the time the plan was completedi staff 

changes at the OEO had changed the earlier focus. The pftn, although con- 

sldered by a spokesman for the Children's Bureau as "the most exciting 

we've seen" was not funded because of the emphasis on Manpower training 

and a predicted early end to the migrant farm labor system. 

Some of the Ideas in this plan have eventually been imple- 

mented ^s parts of other programs. Examples of these are the East Coast 
I 

Migrant Health and Head Start Programs, in-service training and materials 
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developKneht. However, the major thrust of the plan was lost because none- 

■ * 

of these programs have be«i developed In the overaif coordinated manner 

* 

anticipated by tfie earlier plan. 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

Staff OeveicHxnait 

Staff development on ati interstate basis was undertaken by 

Dr. Alfred M, Potts, 3^ at Adarm State College. In cooperation with the 

Colorado State Eduiatfon Agency and with scholarships provided by the 

^4ational Child Labor ConrNTtittee and others, teachers and administrators 

were brought to Adams State for a sitfnmer of Wdrk on arras of mlc^nt 

education. These workshops continued through thiNnld 1960*s. An A(^ini< 

stratfve Guide, several research papers and curricutbm were prockiced In, 



or as a result of, these workshops. 



Administration of Interstate Programs Under the ESfeA :: ^ 

Since the beginning of the ^SEA Migrant Programs In T^fej^ 

. ' ■ ■ ' • ■ " 

efforts to work on an interstate basis and to provide continuity in educatioV' 
have concentrated essentially tn the following area's: refcord transfer, 
teacher exchange, secondary cr«Jlt exchange, staff development conferences 
Interstate projects and research, information exchan^ and art^^h^^^ei^^ 
Task Force, 

^ As noted earlier, the ESEA Migrant programs were deslgrwd 
to be Administered by state education agencies • No provisions were made for 

funds for the administration of program activities, per se, at the national 

f 

level, or on a regional or Interstate basis. However, joint funding of a 
single project by two or more states was permitted. • 
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The work which has been done ha^ been accojnpJtshed through 
formal and fnfommi stat'e agreements, in some cases one or two s0N^ 
carried out f project on behalf of or In the Interest of all . In others, slich 
as the MSRTS, all states cc^perated with the agre^ent and set aside fun<w 
Vtp co^er costs. The USOE then contracts for the operation of the system. 
^ Cjntfl 1974, the major groLp speaking for the state directors 

of migrant education was the MSRTS Committee which was convjosed of 12 ^ . 
state directors or ttfclr representatives. -^However, Indicative of the develop- 
ment of the Migrant Educat|cm Program over the years was the establishment 
of the National Association of State Directors of Migrant Ecixatlon (NASOME) 
In 1974. Forl^e first time this provided a coordinated channel throu^, which 
the state directors could speak. (MSRTS, p. 5) ' ^ 

Through the, Executive Conwnhtee of NASDME a clearing house 
is provided studies, policy statements and Interstate linkages. It works 
with the Congress and the USOE r^ated to matters of iaw, policy and program. 
(MSRTS, p. 5) \ ' 

Examples of Interstate and Other Programs .Provfdln.q Continuity 
Program; Bl lingual Minl-Schoot ^ 

f 

Sponsor: Intern^late School District, 104, Ephrata, 
Washington. 

Fundlfig: Title VII, Bilingual, Title I (Migrant), ESEA, 
Migrant Head Start (IMPD), state and local 
education resources and corporate foundation. 
Purpose: To provide bilingual early childhood education 
for migrant children and to demonstrate unique solutions to special problems 
of migrant children. 



Description: Begun In the early 1970's, this project was de- 

to be ^interstate (between HVashlngtOn and Texas) and to utilize '[a bi- 

iingual approach, it utilizes trained and stpervised para-professional from 

within the migrant farm labor crew itself. The teaching Is done while ^ the 

road* Children in thU program winter In La Grulla, Texas, and move rwrth 

near the end of March. They go prirmrlly to the siate of Washington, although 

some may go to Illinois and Idaho. The project utilizes an individual ized> 

approach curriculum which can be used in small groups or in tutor ing^_^JJhe 

curriculum was originally prepared by the project. It now uses a modified 

version of Dlstar. ^ Teacher's manuals are also modified so they can be used 

* - ' . * , ' * 

^y para-professionals. Two year-rojjTd centers are operated in Washington 

.State« These centers work with children whose attendance is Irregular and 

st^ly ^ilinguai help to local schooJs where there is limited access to bilingual , 

staff. 

Comments: This program, which has been validated try the 
U^OE» was one of the few found to have set up a careful data collection system 
from Its Inception. Consequently, there 1$ a large amount of literature support- 




IncHrie success of this project* Evaluations indicate that most goals are being . 

et or exceeded. By the third graide, the child Is at standard score IQQ mean. 
In reading. Math is above the national norm if ^h^fjild has been In the program 
a minimum of 200 days. Without the program childf^en would be expected ti> demon- 
strate readiness skills that would rank in the lower half of range of scdi^s if 
tested on a national sample. After 200 days In the Mini-School the averac 
scdf^Ts In the top one-third coftipared toShe national score. ®After proj« 
participation, five year olds are ready to start schjjgj^^a^ rar^ In the top 25% 
nationally. *ln a study of achievement related to a control group which had not 
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bean in the Project at ail| a group of scHJth Texas children In kindergarten 9 

first ancf second grades had significantly higher scores than chance woulfi 

>■ .. 

permit (i.e. / significant at the .O&ievet, Wide Ra^ge Achievwn^t Test (K^AT)}. 

Sources of information: Evaiiiatjon of Progress of Sl-ltngual 

* ■ ■ 

MinMjead_Start, Final Evaluation, •73^'74, Beverly McConn^H , Evaluator * 
(Epi1687r, 71 p.). Bi'linguai Mini Schooi Tutoring Project , Final Evaluation, 
•75-'76 (ED 135508 , 33 p.). Telephone ConversatlcHi between Beverly McConnell, 
Evaluator for Mini-School Project, and Cassandra Stockburger, July 1979, 

w 

Program; Experience Based Career Educatlcm (EBCE) ^ 
Sponsor: Northwest Regior^l E<^at{onai Laboratory 
Funding: National institute of Educaticm for development 

phase^ .J 
Pur^q^e: To provide students with cumulative experi^xes 

?n a variety of evei*y-<Jay life and work settings as an aid 40 drop-out preven- 



tion and an understanding of themselves and the requirements of the workFni 
adul^ world. 

Description; EBCE Is a credent la I <(cl ei^i*€flona I ^experience 
-which otlllzes the resources -of the community for learning. Work experiences 



are tied to overall academic and personal development needs and cah take 
piace in^ -variety of business and work situations. 

Comments: Although developed for non-migrants, EBCE has 
brfen adapted to the Migrant Title I Migrant Education Program. Mission, 
Texad, and Yajjilfna, Washington, are currently implementing the EBCE program 
wItKmlgrants. While thf^s does not operate as an Interstate program, (it do^s 
offer an alternative to the drop-out-prone migrant youth to explore othe^ 
possibilities while remaining In school. 
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Sources of Information: PROSPECTUS . EBCE, April 1979, 
and personal correspondence with i-k,«i^erto Reyna> Staff i Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, April 1979. 

Prooram; Interstate Conferences and Committees 

Sponsors: Var I ousjstate migrant, ^ikicatlon pro-ams. 
. Ftwilng: Individual states and participants, USOE* 

Purpose: East Coast Stream Confer«Tce — Exchange of Infor- 
mation and planning. National Director's CcmfererKie — SrIefing on new develop- 
ments In program legislation, administration,. etc. National Migrant Education 
Conference — Information Exchange. Westeqn Stream Coordinatirjg Cormnittee- 
Mi grant Education (WSCCME)— Interstate planning for states sharing migrant 
children in common and planning educational programs which can provide 

continuity « . * ^ ^ 

■ /' , 

Descr!pti(^: Most of the conferences meet ar^ally and are 
attended by more than 500 classroom teachers t aides » acbninlstratorsi and 



visitors* Inel^i ypiijMfh :are usually similar with woH<shops and speakers 




^ n 



predominatffig* Most of the leadership rs^^rawn from the migrant (projects 
themselves. 

Comitients: The conferences have served a basic function of 
providing information and support to often isolated local school personnel* 
However, the Jarger conferences have been criticized on a number of sub- 
stantial grounds • Soflie^el that the usual hotel orj^sort setting Is not 
conducive to serious^^jy^k, that the states spend too much money on fexpenses 
of delegates, and that some conferences are poorly planni^. Since the pre- 

ominant source of leadership comes from within the groi^ itself, unvalidated , 
programs are frequently held up as exenplary and thus appear to be 
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recommended for replication In other pieces. The Ingrown leadership limits 
thia program and denies rural educators attending an ppportiailty for expansion 
of viewpoints and ccmslderatlon of new developments in ^iucatlon and related 
fields. ^ X . . 

, ^ Sources of Information; Personal CXiservatlons and '•Contlmilty 

In Migrant Edication," Report of East Coast Cojifarences and Math 3i<His 
I nformation System , p. 8. 

Program; Interstate Taskforce 

V Sponsors: Eight st«te ec&jcatlon agencies {ArIz<Niay California, 

Michigan, New York, Texas, Washington, Arkansas 

v., \ " and Florida thrcHjgh the Efiucatlwi Commission of 

■ 'i . ■ * 

the States (ECS). 

. " , Funding: Mender states under ESEA, Title I migrant program* 

Purpose: To rcc^^mtend methods whereby cooperation among ^ 
states and agencies could be used to er^ance education and other services to 
migrant workers and their families and to develop sound and feasible recoimienda- 
tlons for fedenal, state and local levels of government. 

' # Descriptions Members of the task force are chosen from among 

* 

the participating states and have Included a gover^nor, a senator, state legislators 

representatives from various goverrtfnental agencies and the public schools and 

-> 

the private sector • A small staff Is located In the Denver offltes of the ECS* 
•This staff researches and develops positions on areas selected for study 6y th^ 
task force as papers are reviewed by th6 task force as a whole and recommenda- 
tlons prepared. Positions are then' presented to leg|$j;4|lve and other bcxJies. 
The areas which have be&n covered to date include: 

Cooperation among state agencies re ESEA migrant programs. 



improved Interagency cooperation at ah levels and among all agencies 
*^ serving mlc^ant farm wqrker famiiles. 
improved cooperation between state and local school districts* 
Early chlidhood ecktcation; Information and c'r^it exchange. 
Parent Involvement; bilingual educatloh; health care services* 
Teacher training; public Information; plaming and evaiuatloTi* 

Comments: See literature review, Chapter 1 1 , for more 
details on recommendations. I^o ind^endent evaluaticm of the work of the 

* . . • it * ' 

task forCe Is available^ Their final r^K>rt is to be con^^ieted in the fall of^ 
1979. There can be little doii>t that this task force has l^en the discussion 
of mlgraoj educatlcHi to higher goverm^ental and agency levels than has been 
the case pr^iously. It is, therefore, to be expected that, with the ba^j^^j^ 
of the ECS, statements may well carry more weigM than t};iose delivered by 
a state director alone. • ' * 



Sources of Information: Interim Reports of tH» Task Fprce , 
1978 and 1979. • 

Program; Migrant Educational Opportunities Program (ME OP) 

o 

sponsor: Genesee Migrant Center, Geneseo, New Yor1<» 

Fundi Foundation for Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (F'IPSE), DHEW. 

Purpose: MEOP Is an interstate mddel project to provide 
career awareness, guidance and suFV)ortive^servfces to migrant youth ages 
T3-18 In the 'East Coast Migrant Stream. 

Description:^ Begun in July 1977, this two-year project has * 
provided a resou^^ce center for migrant youth fn the areas of career education 
guidance counseling and supportive services. In addition to work with youth, 
' . ■ . 47 



MEOP has usad the Center^s Migrant Herltag^^SttKlies Kit to sensitize secondary 
and po^tsecondary persomel and staff ^nd cormiunHy |igency staff to backgrounds 
and needs of migrant ^cHith* 

Comments: Approximately 500 youth have been sen/ed by frie 
project . The Center has devel<^ed a career resource file to serve migrant 
V^outh and pc^llshed a newsletter for^he ycxith. Staff has maintained contact 
with participants thrcHjgh correspondence and visits with th^ at home base* 

The Center Is hopeful that the MEOP model will be r^licated in other areas 

>' 

as part of nationwide migrant education efforts, * 

0 

Source of Information: Final R^ort^ MEOP t Geneseo Migrant 
Center, July 15/1977 ^ July 14, 1979^ pp. 1^18. . 
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Progran^; Migrant Head Stai^t (Interstate Models) , 

Sponsor: East Coast Migrant Head Start (E CM) ' ' 
- Texas Migrant Council (TMC) 

, ^ Funding: Head Start-t- Indian apd Migrant Programs 
; * ' ' Division, HEW . 

Purpoge: ECM~To provide continuity^ of Head Start services 
-<for migrant children in homebase and upstream states in ail components, freeing 
4r 'parents from the emptfona I strains irrfierentin unattended children in the flelds^- 
allowing children to develop their full human potential . 

TMC — To prove it is loglstically feasible to serve 
a selected migrant population continuously on a year-round basis. 
^ Description: ECM: The Cast Coast Migrant Head Start Program 

operates H»ad Start Centers in Florida. It seeks to coordinate all centers with 
common goafs and objectives.^' In the future, the function Is to coordinate the 

operation of the delegate agencies to assure consistent compliance with East ^, 

\ ' . 
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Coast objectives and philosophy In order to provide continuity of services. 
Activities Include pretend in-service training and monitoring of operations. 

^ major function Is to provide coordinated Head Start services in Florida 

',' ■ . • . ' ■ • 

«« 

and up-stream which are based on the same plan. 

TMC: The Texas Migrant Council operates Its pro-am in 
two phases: winter In Texas and summer In the northern states. Begun In 
1971 , this project Initially sought to locate pent ers so as to serve the same 
children In both locations — thus estabJIshIng a network model. TMC uses 
migrant women primarily to staff the centers, although In some cases several 
members of the same family may be enployed and moved from one location to 

another. Equipment and vans for transportation are also hoved north from 

I 

Texas . ' ■ . , 

Cpmments; ECM sees Itself as providing Continuity In the 
following ways: (a) serving the same children in dlfferenli locations; (b) eckicating • 
parents; (c) providing parents with "exit" packets of health and developmental 
information; (d) developing and utilizing concise, accurate rTCOi»ds; (e) developing 
a standardized record procedure afxf plan of action for all delegate agenciesj^ 
(f) providing training for all delegate agencies in record procedures; (9) providing 
procedures for linkages with TMC and with Community Action Migrant Programs; 
(h) utilizing the MSRTS and the Migrant Health Referral System; and (i) central- 
izing all children's records from delegate agencies In Florida for referrals. 

TMC, while continuing the south to north network of centers, 
has appeared to modify their approach and is concentrating less orf serving the 
same children. This seems to raise some question about their success in 
fulfilling their original purpose. 

There are no Independent evaluations available. /^Il Migrant 
Head Start programs are being evaluated and the report will be complete in 
early 1980. 

^9 
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Sources of Information: Ah Otx^oHunlty to Choose , The Texas 
Migrant Cputk:! If Laredo, Texas, n,d» Head Start Newsletter , Vol, 7, No. 7, 
Octdber Personal Correspondence with Sister GeraldifietO*8rfen, 

Dl rector r Head Start of East Coast Migrant Project, July 1977. 



Program; Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 

Sponsor: ^ All state migrant education programs; (^erated under 
a contract frcmi USOE to the Arkansas State Education 

X 

Agency. 

% ■ ■ " 

Funding: Each state sets aside funds from It^ ESEA Migrant 
allocation for migrant program ac^lnl strati on. 

Purpose: The MSRTS Is a computerized cormiKinl cat Ions system 
which Is desired to provide academic and health data on children enrolled in any 
state and In Puerto Rico* 

Description: Work began on the system In 1968. It began full-- 
scare operatlomkt ail states In 1972. Children id^jntlfled In one state as eilglbi^^ 
for the migrant education program are enteredjnto the system with ^p^sic Identify^ 
fng and enrollment data. This Information Is sent to nearest terminal by phone 
or malt. The information Is transferred by teletype to the central depository in 
. — 4;^tle Rock. When an entry arrives, ft is checked for previous entry, ff data 
on the child Is already recorded, his record Is extracted from the system and 
forwarded by mall to the school. 

If the child Is being enrolled for the first time, he Is assigned a 
permanent student number and the Information Is stored. When the child moves 
on, the record Is updated, the child removed ^rom the local program and the 
i4>dated Information forwarded to the coftiputer. When the child enrolls In another 
' school 9 the cycle Is repeated* 
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C<xmnents: Ideally the MSRTS should function in such a way 
that data Is available to the schcK>l$ no rm>re than on^or two days after a 
request is received. However, turn-«rbund time continues to be a problem. 
Some of the delays are caused by infrequent reporting of students by c«cruitec«; 
the requirement for a parental signature; slow processing by the school; 
batching of records for time or votimie at the school; use of the U.S. Mail 
and courier service ^rom school to terminal;' routing records through an 
intermediate agency; Imprecise identification; and use of the U/s. Mail and 
courier service to deliver student records from the corr^ter to the schK>ots« 

major validation study is befncj completed by the Research 
Triangle, Inc. Further ccnnments and evaluatic^s are to be f<Hind In Chapter 1 1 , 
Literature Review. , ' 

Sources of Information: The Migrant Student Record Transfer^ 
System , An Educational Service for the Mobile American, HEW, n.d. GAO, 
Evaluation of MSRTS . tnterviejy t Pat Hogan arKi Eileen Sargent, USOE Staff,* 
June 30, 1979. 

Program; P.A.S.S. (Portable Assisted Study Sequence) 

Sponsor; California State Education Agency,* Cairfornia 

/ ^ ' 

Mfnf-Corps, Parlier High School. 

Fundingu California Title I, ESEA Migrant Program. 

Purpose: The P.A.S.S. Program is a pilot program centered 
at Parlier High School in the San Joaquin Valley of California. Students 
participate In P.A.S.S. while enrolled In a regular high school, program and 
so it does not. compete with schools for A.D.A. count. 

P.A.S.S. provides a mechanism which will: 
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Provide portable I earnlngjAckages adapted for migrant student use, 

with which students can proceed at their own pace. 
Provide competency-based credits for skills, interests and education- 
ally related life experiences. 
Supplement instruction at any local high school. 
Utilize counseling ar^ tutorial- support through Migrant E<^catlon 
Personnel and Mini-Corps, 
Coufses are currently offered in English, Math, Algebra, Speech, History, • 
General Science, Driver Education, Work Experience, Outdoor Study and 
V Reac^ng. . ' 

Enrollment in P.A.S.S. is handled through the school counselor 
or directly with the f". A. S.S. office In Parlier. 

P.A,S.S, is one of three cwr^onents of the California Secondary 
Dropout Prevention Program. The others are counseling and work eiperience. 

Comments: In the 1978-79 school year, 432 students were en- 
roiled In 628 courses. Stffnmer programs fn 1969 enrolled 1 ,CKX) In 13 offerings. 
So far in 1978-79, 60 students have received high school diplomas. It has bc«n 
(Projected that 20 will graduate. Credits have befen transferred also to Texas^ 

and Arizona fgr students completing courses In California. 

/ 

I The 1978 evaluation of the first year of operation indicated 

success in meeting goals. However, the advisory committee to the project 
was concerned about the rapid growth of the project and su^ested that the 
target population be more carefully defined. 

Sources of Information: Personal Correspondence with 
Foshee and Cigala, P.A.S.S., July 20, 1979. 1978 Evaluation , P.A.S.S. 
Various Brochures on P.A.S.S. , n.d. 
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Program: Secondary Credit Exchange 

Sponsors; Washington and Texas MIgrlant Education Programs* 
Funding: ESEA, Title I Migrant Education State Ailocatfons 
Purposes To provide an alternative high school program with 
a focus on continuing convnunication between teachers along ther migrant stream. 

Descriptioh: The program recruits intermediate and hish school 
students and'is developing methodology for securing and interfacing Individual 
pupil schedules. Con^leted and partially completed credits are transferred on , 
official school transcripts. Parents, professional staff anfcl state education 
agencies are involved in this cooperative endeavor* 

Comments: Oavid Randall of the Migrant EdiKration Center in 

- ' ' t 

Sunnyslde, Washington, and Director of t^)e<:redit Exchange program, rqaorts 
that it Is now working well and thdt it has expanded beyond Texas and Washingtoh. 
A formal evaluation is being prepared. , 

Figures as pf June 30, 1979, show that credits are being ex- 
changed between Wash{ngt<Hi and five other states. A total of some 32 ^hooi ' 
districts are Involved. In the Spring of 1978, Washington's participating 
districts ^showed 459 enrolled and about 24 graduating, * >^ 

*A credit exchange program has been attenpted'betwecn 

>• ■ 

Florida and New York. It is currently being revived and may be modefed 
after the Washington-Texas System* 

Sources of Information;* Personal Correspondence with 
Da\^d Randall, Project Director, July 1979. Academic Credit Exchange 
for Migrant Students , a brochure, Connell , Washington, n.d. 'J^ 
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Program; Texas I ritiBristaCe Coctiieratlon Project 

^>onsor: Texas Education Agency^ Migrant EdiK:ation 

' Program 
' Funding: ESEA, Title I Migrant 
Purpose: To provldp continuity of educaticKi for migrant 
chlldreh between stated through Irr^roved c^rrnnuriicatlon and coordination 
of programs 9 information and resources. 

if 

Description: The project consists of five cofr^KHWits: 
1 • Stffnmer Project Assignment, Up to tvVelve approved participants 
are sent to other states to share information or? Texas programs « 
to assist with In-service, to ^>are ideas on ackninlst^atlon and 
curricuium and to i|prk with parents. 
2. Content Specialist In-service, in-service days are provided 
each year to at least three states and the national migrant educa-^ 
t ion conference by an Identified content specialist from Texas. 
' / 3. Exchange Visits (Locai Education Agency and Education Service 
Center).* Five to six state projects from whom Texas receives , 
^ chfTklren are identified each year for visits by service center and . 
school migrant-funded personnel, 
A. Secondary Credit Accrual.. See description under Secondary 

Credit Exchange, p. 53, „ 
5. Education Commission of the States. Texas was one of the initi- 
ating states of the Interstate Task Force on Migrant Education \^ 
arKi serves as its fiscal agent. See Interstate Task Force, p. 46. 
Comments: In 1978 twelve consultants were sent to twelve 
different states. Six content specialists performed one and two day workshops 

I .5-4 
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In three states and at the national conference^ Seven Texas schooJ personnel 
(^made exchange visits to schools in California and Michigan* • 

The 1,977 Evaluation of this program found thai (tortlcipants 
need a lot of motivation to cofrplete reports. It was found difficult to deal 
with other states. Only four of twelve returned reports. It was su^g^sted- 
that all programs be put on a contractual basis, ' ^ 

Sources of Information; Interstate Program t)esly> , TEA, 
1976-80. 1977 -Evaluation Interstate Program , Eathorne. Tel^>h<^e ! 
Conversation with Eathorne> June 29, 1979, ^ 

♦Several other states such as Arkansas and Arl«>na, Ne% 
York and Florida have had or currentty^ave teacher exchange visits. 

Other Ft elated Programs 

V ^ ■ 

There have been a number of other programs, which ^ although 
not interstate In nature^ *t^ve had as their purpose to enable the migrant chlldl 
or youth to mpre easily stay In school or to continue his education In other ^ 
ways. Some, such as the Migrant Attrition Program (MAPP), funded byj the 
Governor's Office of Migrant Affairs In Texas, at St; Edwards Unlversjlty, ar6 
primarily designed to prevent sthool dropout. MAPP Introduces mIgraiSt youth 
to various kinds of work situations while they are still. In school. Florida, also 
has utilized "Earn and Learn** Programs. 

Since the early 1960*s Texas has operated schools for migrant 
children in some districts on an October-to-April basis. By extending the 
school day and eliminating some school holidays, the children are allowed 
credit for a complete year of work. This schedule alsp enables many children 
to begin together at the beginning of the term, j^ather than entering after non- 
migrant chHdren have beguh their work. Some parents are known to reflate 
^ 55 
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Mheir own travel schedules In order to conform with this shortened school year 
As a result these children's edi^atlon Is'less Interruj^j^, ; 

There are two ^eciarprograms which are designed to take 
migrant youth onto collet campuses to continue their educat/on, . The High 
School Equivalency 'iProgram (HEP) provides an c^^portunlty to secure a^'high 
school equlval^icy/ilploma while living In a college setting. Tutorin/^nd 
ot|ier supportive services are provided to enrolled ycHifh between 17 and 23 
years of age* The College^ Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP) takes the 
HEP graduate and others who have completed GED's or regular high school 
and provides assistance through their ft r^ year of colleget The assistance 
consists of counseling, financial aid, liaison with the administration and 
f«£ulty||and other supportlye services^ Both Programs are funded by the 
Manpower Administration of the D^artment of Lat>or under contracts with 
vai^lous colleges and universities. 

^ / The existence of these two programs probably contributes to 

somei4iigrant yotiths* decisions to r^ain in school. However, the programs 

■ " ^ ^ . 

are^ extremely limited and offer opportunity only to a few. 

/ ^ Other programs, such as the In-service training for ^School 

^personnel which is provided In most states, may contribute. tdward some 
ciegree of improved continuity In the child's education. However, because 
staff development is largely a local or state function and because of the 
diversity of such programs and the difficulty in establishing direct impact, 
staff development programs have not been included in this review. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIOI^S ^ 

' It l%/obv!(Hi£ frotn^thfs revfeyM^f ^sting programs wl^lch 
are interxied to provlQe oC^atipnai continuity that there is a heightened , 
, awareness of thfs most visible of thefnigrant chiid^s ediKational pirc^iems. 

It is equally clear that the major ^proac^ to providlf 
continuity for over two decades has been Jn various attempts^Q transfer 
records* Other approaches ^re relatively new; All t^crnibined, they would 
not r^rcsent.a minute portion of the timef ^nerg^ and cost of the various ' 
efforts made t6' develop a record system which effectively transmits usable 

. ' - . ■ ' ■ V - 

and acceptable academic data. v 

. There Is no grand design or overall concept of how to provide 
continuity. Wljrfle there has been a growing awareness of the need to plan on 
an interstate basis, the planning continues to be plec^eaL^ In factf percep- 
tions vary from person to person as to what conlinuit)^ actually meai^s* 

Some see continuity In terms of time. Others sei^lt in tenons 
of geographic space. . Almost everyone sees itJn terms of curriculum and/or 
learning" sequence. But since there ts so little agreement on thtf^ question of 
sequential learhiog, we are left with unresolved questions about the proce^e^^'^ 
of creating a compensatory continuity for the migraoJ child. ^-^x ^ 
^ Perhaps because it is primarily administrators yvho do^the 

iriterstate planning and because administrative problems are^ore concrete 
and easlei^to attack » most approaches to continuity have been administrative 
In nature. They are clearly designed to move the migrant child through the 
school system. ji 
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The only significant programs e^eclaiiy designed to cfrcun- 
vent the nature of mlgrarK:y and serve childr^ on a, continuous Interstate basis 
have been largely cHitside the pti^llc schools. 

Except for Gould (1973) and Kelly (1969), the literature and 
very little within the c^i^raflonal programs were treating In any significant way 
tne two obvious natural areas of continuity remaining In the migrant chlld^s 
^Jj)e— himself and to a lesser degree his^family. The result Is frustration because 
the migrant child's life is something quite apart from the ccntlmumfi of the schrol 
system. 

There is no alternative to the pi^ilc sctwols for the education 
of large ni»7U>ers of children. Therefore, It must follow that children enrolled 
In these schools have to meet pertain requirements, although research and the 
experience of the past twenty-*five. years or so sh<xiid warn lis that a better 
balance needs to be struck between molding the child to the system and bending 
the system to fit the child's needs-. * ^ 

"}> Migrant educators need to develop new techniques to Jtake advan- 

tage of the natural contlnuity'Svhich exists within the child and hjs family. Schools 
change, curriculums change and records continue not to show, up. But the child 
always has himself and'his parents. He has what he knows and what he is able"" 
to do, ' ^ 

Migrant educators may be in danger of taking a patronizing stance 

toward migrant children and their families. They may be doing too much for them 

and expecting too little from them. It seems entirely reasonable that migrant 

parents can be motivated and trained to take responsibility for considerably more 

personal information and initiative in their own behalf than th^y are currently 

permitted to. \ - ^ 
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Perhaps the Half dozen x^r so evaluations of interstate pro- 
grams which were reported to be In process will tell us more definitively 
of the sji^p^^^e^^nd fa^Kir^ of lnterdi^at^.4i^orts, of their irTf>act on educa- 
tional continuity for the migrant child and What we can expecU,^fftFie future, 
* . ^ Meanwhile, we can be Encouraged that migrant eckrcators do 

SQB^ (0 find new ways to bring successful educational experiences into tfie 
lives of-mlgrant dilJdren* * 
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